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WALT WHITMAN REVIEW 
Volume VII December 1961 Number 4 


VISTAS OF A DISILLUSIONED REALIST 


By Ciara RIsING 
Kansas State University 


HE question confronting a critic sincerely seeking Walt Whit- 
man’s attitudes toward the American common man in Demo- 
cratic Vistas is not one which concerns a poet’s mystical experiences 
or transcendental theories, but one which demands an unbiased 
view of the opinions and thoughts of the realist Whitman separate 
from the poet Whitman, the newsman separate from the mystic, 
the bureaucrat separate from the anarchist. Democratic Vistas has 
been called Whitman’s exposition of practical democracy. It is 
not. It is essentially the poet’s exposition of an ideal democracy 
based on the spiritual growth of citizens, while at the same time 
it is the realist’s tortuous disillusionment in those same citizens. 

Whenever Whitman the subjective poet considered the develop- 
ment of his country he became lyrical and idealistic; whenever 
Whitman the objective realist viewed the contemporary situation 
about him he became vituperative and bitterly disillusioned. Whit- 
man in 1871 was too disappointed with the development of de- 
mocracy to write a practical exposition of it. His only hope lay 
not in the practical interpretation of democracy but in its spiritual 
implications. Yet the realist could not be completely subjugated 
to the poet; both Whitmans wrote the Vistas. A separation of the 
poet’s idealism from the realist’s practical considerations, therefore, 
will be the main task involved in the understanding of Whitman’s— 
the realist’s—political ideas and of his concept of the common man 
which he displayed in this essay. 

Impossible as this task of separation may seem, it is yet sur- 
mountable by a selective investigation of Whitman’s editorials and 
personal correspondence prior to 1871, the publication date of 
Democratic Vistas, and a careful analysis of the text of the latter. 
The political considerations in this essay were not freshly conceived 
theories but a culmination of Whitman’s thought for the past two 
decades; a reader would be safe in assuming that the concept of 
the common man which Whitman presented in the Vistas was also 
a product of long consideration. 

The poetry will not suffice for the revelation of his attitudes 
toward his fellow Americans because the poetry is admittedly auto- 
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biographical: ‘ Leaves of Grass indeed (I cannot too often reiterate) 
has mainly been ... an attempt, from first to last, to put a Person, 
a human being (myself, in the latter half of the Nineteenth Century, 
in America) , freely, fully and truly on record.’ For a more precise 
examination of Whitman’s ‘common man’ one must turn to the 
prose, to those letters concerning prisoner transfer, to those edi- 
torials written to fulfill assignments and discuss immediate issues. 
A second task peremptorily presents itself: the definition of the 
‘common man’ in America, circa 1870. Setting generalities aside, 
one must ask: what specific groups of people lived in America in 
that decade, and what was Walt Whitman's opinion of them? It 
will be found that the elimination of generalities, the separation 
of the man from the mystic and Whitman’s definition of the 
‘American common man’ will often be revealed simultaneously 
in the examination of Whitman’s everyday remarks and editorials. 

A more exacting problem is the definition of Whitman’s terms 
‘Democracy’ and ‘Personalism,’ the titles of two essays which 
became the nucleus of Democratic Vistas. Most critics agree that 
Whitman’s idea of democracy contains a dualism which is related 
to his evolutionary concept of the universe and to his pantheism. 
Whitman used the term ‘Personalism,’ according to Gay Wilson 
Allen, ‘to designate the fusion of the individual with the mass in 
an ideal democracy of the future.’ This fusion of the individual 
into the mass is akin to the Hegelian synthesis (the individual being 
the thesis, the mass being the antithesis) and is the central problem 
of the Vistas. Yet in the fusion of the individual into the mass the 
individual’s welfare cannot be the main concern, but rather the 
mass’s. Thus there is the danger that conformity to external mores 
and opinions—exactly the opposite of any self development of indi- 
vidualism—will occur. 

Whitman sought to control the mass through Personalism, the 
spiritual development of each individual, and through Culture. 
Culture in turn would be subject to a select group of ‘divine 
literati.’ Fusion in any case denotes a melting, a blending, an 
assimilation, an absorption. Can this be done without some change 
in the basic structure of the individual concerned? Under the 
metamorphic pressures of mass society, can the individual retain 
his ‘natural intuition,’ his ‘identified soul’ that Whitman, the 
poet, had praised so highly? Did Whitman really think he could? 
Did Whitman, the newspaper man, the carpenter, the Washington 
government worker, believe ‘ideal democracy’ capable of training 
the ‘average man’ upward, with the help of a few divine literati, 
into that final paragon of ‘ kosmic intellect,’ ‘ fairness, manliness, 
decorum, etc.’ which he calls the ‘ divine average ’? 

For an answer, one must examine Whitman’s views on the Ameri- 
can common man apart from his introspective mysticism, his tran- 
scendental idealism, his imperialistic nationalism. Whitman gives 
his views on certain racial and religious groups frankly and un- 
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abashedly in his own words, and the words speak for themselves. 
No elaboration is needed in order to extract the definite anti-Negro, 
anti-Irish, anti-immigrant, anti-Indian, anti-Catholic prejudices 
which are found in the personal correspondence and the newspaper 
editorials of this ‘ Poet of Democracy.’ No strained interpretations 
are necessary in order to reveal Whitman’s disappointment in the 
average American voter in Democratic Vistas. That he was one 
of the greatest (perhaps the greatest) lyric poet America has pro- 
duced is beyond question; that he was a democratic poseur (perhaps 
deceiving even himself) who ill-concealed in his Vistas his disillu- 
sionment in the American common man will become clear to a 
reader who dares to examine the essay without favoritism. 

The elimination of generalities from Whitman’s thought is made 
especially difficult because Whitman himself engaged in the most 
suffuse and expanded abstractions whenever he spoke of man en 
masse. He speaks of Americans as ‘the race of races’ in the 1855 
Preface, and in the Vistas there is the curious phrase ‘lump char- 
acter.’ He writes of ‘our own stock,’ ‘the noblest cleanest stock’ 
in his personal correspondence. He chided Carlyle because Carlyle 
‘had no faith in humanity—the people were not a beautiful abstrac- 
tion—they were an ugly fact: he [Carlyle] shrank from the people.’ 
But, one may ask, how can people be a beautiful abstraction? 
Whitman reveals in this term the dilemma of an essentially intro- 
verted nature forced to admit the necessity of living in an indus- 
trialized, materialistic society and unrealistically attempting to relate 
himself to that society by abstracting it into unreality. 

Leaves of Grass was autobiographical—at times, one is tempted 
to say, even autobiobragiful—yet despite the catalogues and the long 
lists of concrete images and solid tangibles no three-dimensional 
men and women emerge. The sweat of the beloved stonemason 
has no odor; the grime of the ferry-boatman is the grime of Charon 
on the Styx and not of an Irishman on the East River. If one 
remembers, however, Whitman’s attempt throughout the poetry to 
‘assume’ all experience, to cause all experience to become related 
back into himself, this unreality of his ‘ people’ is explicable. They 
are, for him, a ‘ beautiful abstraction’ because he has solved his 
dilemma in the manner in which he wrote his poetry: he has 
‘assumed’ them. His friend, John Burroughs, says of him: ‘ His 
anthropomorphism is not a projection of himself into Nature, but 
an absorption of Nature into himself.’ Likewise, he tried to absorb 
abstract “man ’—the masses—into himself. But he was a newspaper 
man and a bureaucrat, and the beautiful abstractions insisted on 
becoming alive and acting disconcertingly like individuals, and not 
at all like Walt Whitman. He was a patriotic American and an 
idealist, and the ‘ noblest cleanest stock ’ was becoming unreasonably 
mixed with foreign blood and succumbing to outlandish ideas 
monstrously inconsistent with the democratic theories of Walt 
Whitman. What was his reaction? The reaction of the introvert 
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who has unsuccessfully attempted the creation of an idealistic 
existentialism: bewilderment because he has been misunderstood, 
confusion because he did not really understand other people apart 
from himself, and finally resistance—even hostility—toward racial, 
religious and political groups because he could not fit their existence 
into his Whitmanesque plan for America. ‘ Perhaps no poet,’ says 
Professor Allen, ‘ever understood the average American less than 
Whitman did.’ 

Who were the average Americans, circa 1870? The total popula- 
tion of the United States in that year was 38,558,371. There had 
been an increase within the two previous decades of 15,366,495; 
within the next ten years that figure would increase by another 
11,617,412. The great Irish immigration had reached its peak in 
the 1850's, and large numbers of Germans, Italians and Russians 
followed. In the Southwest there was the Spanish racial element, 
and although no reliable figures on the Indian population are avail- 
able, the Statistical Abstract of the United States lists 256,127 
American Indians living within the continental United States in 
1870. The census of 1860 recorded approximately four and a half 
million Negroes. 

What did Whitman think of these different groups of people? 


' A sampling from his personal correspondence and his editorials 


will reveal much. When the Oregon Constitution of 1858 pro- 
hibited Negroes—either free or slave~from entering the state, 
Whitman wrote a defense of its passage: 


The new Constitution of Oregon prohibits colored persons, either 
slave or free, from entering the State—making an exclusively white 
population . . . We shouldn’t wonder if this sort of total prohibition 
of colored persons became quite a common thing in New Western, 
Northwestern and even Southwestern States . .. It will be a conflict 
between the totality of White Labor, on the one side, and on the other, 
the interference and competition of Black Labor, or of bringing in 
colored persons on any terms. . . . So that prohibitions like that in the 
new Constitution of Oregon are not to be dismissed at first sight as 
arbitrary and unjust. ... For, we repeat it, once get the slavery question 
to be argued on, as a question of White Workingmen’s Labor against 
the Servile Labor of Blacks, and how many years would slavery stand 
in two-third of the present slave states? 


Whitman denounced the Fugitive Slave Law not because of its 
power over runaway slaves but because of its invasion of the rights 
of Northern white men, and during the war he wrote a letter to 
the Brooklyn Eagle in which he complained bitterly about the 
proposed equal exchange of black and white prisoners of war, and 
accused the Secretary of War and General Butler of making the 
whole exchange system ‘turn upon that one item alone, while it 
is but a drop in the bucket.’ After the war he was unreasonably 
impatient with the freed Negro; he expected him, unjustly, to 
rise up out of slavery in some sort of natural state of purity and 
immunity to corruption. Such was not the case, and when the freed 
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slaves fell short of Whitman’s ideal, he proclaimed, in his famous 
controversy with his friend William O’Connor, the Negroes unfit 
for voting. In a note written in 1874, after the Vistas was published, 
he became even more bitterly disappointed: ‘As if we had not 
strained the voting and digestive calibre of American Democracy 
to the utmost for the last fifty years with the millions of ignorant 
foreigners, we have now infused a powerful percentage of blacks, 
with about as much intellect and calibre (in the mass) as so many 
baboons.’ 

Whitman’s editorials in the New York Aurora show extreme anti- 
Irish and anti-Catholic attitudes. Commenting upon an interrup- 
tion by Irish Catholics of a meeting discussing the New York school 
system, Whitman implied the advocation of vigilante law. When 
an irate reader protested, he replied with an article intended to 
mollify his position, but which merely succeeded in adding more 
coals to the fire. “Yet we cannot shut our eyes,’ he wrote, ‘to the 
painful truth that this nation... is in danger of being deterred 
from a proud and lofty path by influences of an anti-American 
tendency spread through its width and breadth, and made more 
plenty [sic] by every packet and steam ship that arrives in our docks 
from abroad.’ Those packets contained Germans and Italians. The 
Italians Whitman accepted because of their ‘ manifest superiority ’— 
another vague phrase though again understandable when one re- 
members his enthusiasm for Italian opera and his hope that America 
would develop an opera modeled upon the Italian style. The 
Germans, although more acceptable to Whitman than the Irish, ; 
did not fare so well as the Italians. He described the women as L 
hypocritical, hard-featured beggars, the men as stupid-faced peasants, f 
and censored the children for being ‘chunked’ in stiff woolen 
clothes ‘ with no fit whatever.’ 

He praised, in a friendly letter to a group of Santa Fe gentlemen, 
the ‘Spanish stock’ of the Southwest; however, even in this letter 
he revealed an unrealistic acquaintance with that ‘stock’ and could 
well afford to speak glowingly of a minority which could not, from 
the safe distance of two thousand miles, influence the political issues 
of the more settled part of the country. Nevertheless, his basic and 
most lasting opinion of immigrants remained uncomplimentary. 

In 1888 he presented to Traubel, who was collecting his papers 
for preservation, a letter written during the war in which he dis- 
missed all foreigners as ‘of not much account anyhow.’ And since 
he knew Traubel was collecting his papers for biographical purposes 
one must accept Whitman’s views of the immigrants therein as 
having been deliberately put on permanent record. In his diary 
he recorded a trip to a Chippewa Indian reservation in Canada and 
revealed an angry, childlike disappointment that his ideal redmen 
“were quite enough to take poetry out of one’s aboriginal ideas. 
They are degraded, shiftless and intemperate—very much after the 
lowest class of blacks.’ These, then, were some of the racial and 
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religious groups which made up the ‘average’ American man. 
What of labor and early trade unions? Although he sang praises 
for the animal laborans in his poetry, Whitman is strangely silent 
in his editorials concerning labor issues, and dismisses them as 
something which ‘ someday will be the live question—then somebody 
will have to look out.’ 

This note of futurity is the dominant theme of the Vistas. ‘I 
submit, therefore,’ says Whitman, ‘that the fruition of democracy, 
on aught like a grand scale, resides altogether in the future.’ 
‘America counts ... for her justification and success . . . almost 
entirely on the future.’ ‘The throes of birth are upon us.’ The 
great national poet, the divine literatus will come; adhesiveness 
will bind all men together into comradely love; mass man will be 
trained upward; these States will ‘recast the types of highest per- 
sonality.’ ‘ The task is, to successfully adjust them [the old elements 
inherited from feudal and ecclesiastical worlds] to new combina- 
tions, our own days.’ ‘Our own days’ runs like a leitmotif in 
contrapuntal position with the theme of futurity, just as the term 
‘Personalism’ underlies the Whitmanesque theory of democracy. 
But whenever Whitman viewed ‘our own days’ in his Vistas he 
employed some of the most venomous invectives ever written in 
literature. ‘Like a physician diagnosing some deep disease’ he 
refused to ‘gloss over the appalling dangers of universal suffrage 
in the United States.’ This is the reason, he tells his readers, he 
is writing this essay. He does not fail to use his beloved cataloguing 
technique in his diagnosis, and he misses no one, men, women, 
litterateurs, government workers, judges, city dwellers, religious 
sects. He ends this first catalogue with a resounding denunciation 
that democracy ‘is, so far, an almost complete failure in its social 
aspects, and in really grand religious, moral, literary, and esthetic 
results.’ 

One may well ask: but where are those grand natural personalities, 
those magnificent, sweating roboust masses who tramped so gloriously 
through the poetry? Whitman, too, asks the question: ‘ Are there, 
indeed, men here worthy the name?’ And he gives his answer in 
the cruelly descriptive ‘Sahara’ passage: 

Confess that to severe eyes, using the moral microscope upon humanity, 
a sort of dry and flat Sahara appears, these cities, crowded with petty 
grotesques, malformations, phantoms, playing meaningless antics . 
everywhere the youth puny ... everywhere . .. unhealthy forms .. . 
probably the meanest to be seen in the world. 


‘The mass, or lump character,’ he warns his readers, ‘. . . is to be 
ever carefully weighed.” Has he completely abandoned his idea of 
a natural divinity of man? No. He follows his cautious warning 
with a section devoted to the praise of that Something which will 
always keep man noble, and assures the reader that ‘the last, best 
dependence is to be upon humanity itself, and its own inherent, 
normal, full-grown qualities.’ But the damage has been done. The 
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qualifications have been made, and the alert and sensitive reader 
realizes that these affirmations of faith no longer carry the emphatic, 
firm ring of boundless confidence once enjoyed in the poetry. The 
shade of doubt has been drawn, and the sunlight of optimism is 
now filtered with qualifications. With a quietism which Professor 
Allen has described as an ‘almost Brahmin serenity’ Whitman 
dedicates the whole problem of a democratic political system to the 
future: ‘Time alone can finally answer these things.’ 

‘The American-born populace, the peaceablest and most good- 
natured race in the world’ rose up to the call, to the tap of drums, 
and saved the nation and the flag. ‘Grand, common stock! ’ cries 
Whitman, ‘. . . let no tongue ever speak in disparagement of the 
American races, north or south, to one who has been through the 
war in the great army hospitals.’ But he, Walt Whitman, had done 
so, both in his private correspondence and in his public editorials, 
and the qualification ‘American-born’ cannot be ignored. The 
reader equipped with a knowledge of Whitman’s private and edi- 
torial writings is in danger of bewilderment until he realizes that 
Whitman’s view of man, like his view of democracy, contained a 
duality of the spiritual and the practical. Whitman’s practical man 
is deserving of invective, and receives it; Whitman’s spiritual man 
is still a grand, absolute soul living under a democratic rule, ‘a 
common aggregate of living identities, affording in each a separate 
and complete subject for freedom.’ It is here that Whitman reaches 
the crux of his reasoning. Individualism requires isolation. Society 
demands conformity. How, then, will the fusion be accomplished? 
By ‘ Personalism,’ the synthesis of the individual and the mass. How 
is Personalism to be accomplished? By Democracy, the formulator, 
the trainer of millions. Yet even here there is qualification: 


Perhaps, indeed, it [Democracy] is, (like Nature,) of no account in itself. 
It is that, as we see, it is the best, perhaps only, fit and full means, 
formulator, general caller-forth, trainer, for the millions, not for grand 
material personalities only, but for immortal souls . . . We do not, 
(at any rate I do not,) put it either on the ground that the People, 
the masses, even the best of them, are, in their latent or exhibited 
qualities, essentially sensible and good—nor on the ground of their 
rights; but that good or bad, rights or no rights, the democratic formula 
is the only safe and preservative one for coming times. 


The recurring note of futurity is obvious here. How will the 
individual fuse himself into this ‘ trainer,’ this ‘formulator’ which 
will lift him into a higher being? The answer is adhesiveness. Both 
individualism and adhesiveness ‘are to be vitalized by religion.’ 
There is again the future tense: are to be. And is there not, one 
may ask, an implication of disillusionment in the ideas that a race 
so dangerously needs ‘ training’ and ‘formulating’? It would seen 
that the only situations in which Whitman can allow himself to 
become hopeful are the future ones. Democracy is ‘life’s gym- 
nasium ’ and ‘time is ample.’ ‘ Let the victors come after us.’ 
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There is a section in the Vistas in which Whitman passively 
views political corruption but refuses to become alarmed because 
‘the People ever remain.’ Yet are not these the same muddy- 
complexioned, shallow phantoms who inhabit that grotesque 
‘Sahara’? And can time be ample enough to consummate a trans- 
figuration so complete that ‘the People’ will be basically changed? 
‘Democracy, in silence, biding its time, ponders its own ideals.’ 
Can a practical democracy afford to bide time and ponder ideals? 
Democracy must also find time to look ‘ with suspicious, ill-satisfied 
eye upon the very poor, the ignorant, and on those out of business.’ 
It is obvious that there are two democracies here: one, a practical 
democracy of the present, whose subjects are far from ideal, and 
another, a spiritual democracy of the future, whose subjects are 
products of a ‘ varied personalism.’ 

How is this bridge to be crossed; how is the transformation to be 
accomplished? By a Culture which will be different from any Culture 
heretofore known to man. The new, true Culture will operate in 
two ways, one from within, the other from without. The inward 
action is Personalism, ‘the substratum for the best that belongs 
to us,’ a natural, special individualized nobility which can be em- 
ployed by every man to vitalize and improve himself spiritually, 
morally, and physically. The outward action will come from the 
‘divine literati,’ ‘ some two or three really original American poets’ 
who will mount ‘the horizon like playgets, stars of the first magni- 
tude .. .’ The Soul of this Culture will be Literature, and the 
problem of Literature will be to express Nature and to ‘ obey the 
standards.’ ‘I say the question of Nature,’ continues Whitman, 
‘largely considered, involves the question of the esthetic, the emo- 
tional, and the religious—and involves happiness.’ It is clear now 
that literature, culture, nature and happiness have joined democracy 
and the personalized individual in a spiritual, not a practical, con- 
text, the imaginative problems only in the realm of the spiritual, 
and that only in the future. As for the ‘common man ’—those 
immigrants swarming off the packets and the steam ships in New 
York harbor, those newly freed blacks and bare-faced German 
peasant women—they seem to have been lost along the way in meta- 
physical speculations about the Soul and Culture. And, beneath 
these lyric conceptions, they seem to have been lost, too, in a kind 
of Cassandraic disillusionment which points its finger toward the 
future and, although bitterly aware of the present, deliberately 
passes over any practical solutions to the problems of that present. 

What is the final conclusion concerning Democratic Vistas? Is 
this essay to be cast aside because of Whitman’s unrealistic con- 
ception of the American citizen? Certainly not. Whitman’s idea 
of an ideal democracy and his hope for the innate nobility of man 
come as close as anything else American literature has produced 
to the Greek concept of human dignity, and more—to the spiritual 
concept of human divinity, basic to all great religions. Once the 
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distinction has been made between Whitman the realist, with all 
his human faults, his petty prejudices, his intemperate attitudes, 
and Whitman the lyric poet, whose existential struggle for selfhood 
never lost sight of the individual’s cosmic destiny, the problem of 
a pervasive dichotomy becomes understandable. He is an inhabitant 
of a materialistic, imperialistic, isolationist nineteenth-century 
America, a young country robust and flexing its muscles, and he 
jealously protects its hopes and shares it growing pains. He is also 
a dweller in the oldest of human societies, that of Homer and 
Virgil and Dante, and he shares with them the poet’s role of 
prophetic sage and sanguine confidant. ‘Do I contradict myself?’ 
he asks. ‘ Very well then I contradict myself.’ If we can understand 
that contradiction we have learned much, not only about Whitman’s 
conflict with reality, but about our own temptations toward 
disillusionment in a world far from ideal. 


STEPHEN CRANE AND WHITMAN: A POSSIBLE SOURCE 
FOR ‘MAGGIE’ 


shall not attempt to line up a battery of specific ‘influences’ of 

Walt Whitman on Stephen Crane, but merely, first, to help 
clarify the problem of his possible ‘ sources’ by pointing out certain 
affinities hitherto unnoticed, I think, in Crane’s prose; and second, 
to point out one aspect of Maggie which seems to involve an allusion 
to a well-known Whitman passage. 


1 


Whitman was early recognized as a source for Crane. John 
Berryman included him as one of the authors Crane read and by 
whom he was probably influenced (24, 264, 274).1 Berryman 
rightly stressed Crane’s originality, but no biography would have 
been complete which did not mention that the two names were 
early linked by critics (if sometimes only to abuse them both as 
smacking of the eccentric, decadent, or ‘ formless’). Thus, in a 
review of The Black Riders: ‘If Whitman had been caught young 
and subjected to aesthetic influences, it is likely that he would 
have mellowed his barbaric yawp to some such note’ (113); and 
the popularity of The Red Badge of Courage led The Literary 
Digest to ask: ‘Is there room for a second Walt Whitman?’ (118, 
note). In his discussion of Crane’s art, however, Berryman stressed 
the contrast: Crane’s impressionism is ‘a world away from Whit- 
man, an includer, an accumulator’ (270). 

Daniel G. Hoffman’s more detailed criticism of the poetry takes 


‘John Berryman, Stephen Crane (London, 1950). Page references to this 
and the following book are parenthesized in the text. 
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us more deeply into our problem.? Among the elements which the 
two poets share are tendencies towards passivity (9) and isolation 
(10); technical experiments, especially with allegory and sym- 
bolism (19) ; the theme of war (22) ; the ‘envelope’ structure (152) ; 
the ‘sensibility of annihilation’ (212) ; sensitivity to human suffer- 
ing (213) and to the plight of social outcasts (214); images of 
“maternal tenderness’ linked with the theme of death (214); the 
theme of brotherhood (215); and so forth. The differences, how- 
ever, are as significant as the parallels: an early reviewer described 
Crane as ‘a condensed Whitman’ (204, our italics) and Hoffman 
finds that he did not adopt anything of Whitman's ‘catalogue’ 
style. Thus: 
Crane resembles Whitman in a few respects, but he would seem to have 
taken over so little of Whitman’s thought and diction as to raise the 
possibilities either that he had read very little of Whitman’s verse, or 
that what similarities exist between that verse and his own may result 
not from direct influence but from analogous responses to certain com- 
parable aspects of their cultural situations and personal endowments 
(211) 
Crane’s world is one of necessity and determinism; Whitman’s one 
‘ot the absolutely free will’ (215-216). ‘Whitman's image of the 
self is the means by which he makes all experience accessible to 
his poetry . . . For his presumed disciple Crane, however, the 
alienated self is impoverished, not enriched, by its isolation’ (217). 
In both writers, the boundaries between poetry and prose tend 
to break down (220), and perhaps it was ‘in Whitman that Crane 
observed the use in poetry of metaphor as a primary strategy of 
structure’ (224); but Crane, who ‘does not celebrate the self,’ 
must depend ‘upon his metaphoric imagination alone,’ and ‘ Lan- 
guage must be the sole resource of his poetry’ (219). 


9 


I have summarized Hoffman at length because there is little in 
his profound analysis of Crane’s poetry to which I take exception; 
I should like rather to supplement it with special reference to 
certain elements in Crane’s prose—specifically, the ‘ Bowery Tales.’ 
In Robert Wooster Stallman’s ‘ Introduction’ to his selection, he 
relates Crane’s prose to two major streams of American literature: 
the ‘quest for and immersion in experience’ and the relation of 
this to ‘innocence ’ *—without however finding any links to Whit- 
man. Actually, with the important qualification that they came to 
maturity in radically different periods of America’s social and in- 
tellectual history, there are many ‘comparable aspects’ of their 
experiences which might be expected to call forth ‘analogous re- 
sponses.” Both were products of a rural boyhood, for whom the 
discovery of city life was of crucial importance in the passage from 

* Daniel G. Hoffman, The Poetry of Stephen Crane (New York, 1957) . 

® Stephen Crane: Stories and Tales (New York, 1955), pp. xv, 7. 
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relative ‘innocence’ to maturity of ‘experience’; both sought 
to achieve identification especially with oppressed and _ suffering 
humanity—though for Whitman in the 1850's this meant especially 
the Negro slave and the Indian, and for Crane in the 1890's this 
meant the bums on the Bowery; in both, as Hoffman noted, the 
maternal image is of great importance; and in both, too, there is 
a background of religious pietism (however different the transfor- 
mation it underwent in each case) , together with a persistent strain 
of romantic idealism. 

If one rereads the ‘ Bowery Tales’ with such comparisons as these 
in mind, the analogies to Whitman fairly jump from the page. 
Thus, George’s Mother is, implicitly, a temperance novel, like 
Franklin Evans; to say that it is greatly superior is merely to recall 
that Crane’s primary medium was prose fiction, whereas Whitman 
never matured as a story-teller. The ‘little old woman’ might 
bring to mind Mrs Whitman, whom the poet praised as a ‘ perfect 
mother ’ in ‘ Starting from Paumanok’; so at the end of Chapter V, 
‘She became convinced that she was a perfect mother, rearing a 
perfect son.” Of course, what appear in Whitman as values whole- 
heartedly accepted, are subjected to Crane’s biting ironies. Thus, 
the sentence just quoted is followed by, ‘ There came often a love- 
light into her eyes,’ which has a note of mockery in it such as 
Whitman would not adopt on this subject—though he was capable 
of it in other connections. The contrast between Whitman’s 
freedom and Crane’s determinism, noted by Hoffman, comes out 
at the end of Chapter VII, ‘ There swept over him all the self-pity 
that comes when the soul is turned back from a road ’—which is 
almost a parody of Whitman’s ‘open road.’ When George Kelcey, 
at the beginning of Chapter IX knows ‘that old sentiment of 
brotherly regard for those about him’ and is ‘ capable of heroism ’— 
we must remember, of course, that he is royally drunk. The prayer- 
meeting in Chapter XI is so generalized that it might almost have 
been the sort of Quaker meeting to which the Whitmans went—were 
it not for the note of damnation and such slight details as the 
stained-glass windows which remind us that this is probably a 
Methodist church. 

Finally, George at times has something of Whitman’s sense of 
wonder at the city’s ‘mysteries’ (end of Chapter VI) : 


But then his nearer dreams were a multitude. He had begun to look 
at the great world revolving near to his nose. He had a vast curiosity 
concerning this city in whose complexities he was buried. It was an 
impenetrable mystery, this city. It was a blend of many enticing colours. 
He longed to comprehend it completely, that he might walk under- 
standingly in its greatest marvels, its mightiest march of life, sin. He 
dreamed of a comprehension whose pay was the admirable attitude of 
a man of knowledge. 


But then Crane’s concluding irony cuts into the mood: ‘ He remem- 
bered Jones. He could not but admire a man who knew so many 
bartenders.’ 
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In ‘ The Men in the Storm’ we have another ‘ transposition’ or 
‘reversal,’ as Whitman might have called it, of the ‘open road’ 
idea; indeed the essential action of the brief sketch has to do with 
the impatience of the men to escape from the blizzard through 
one of the ‘ closed doors’ of a ‘ charitable house ’; and much is made 
of their concentration also on the windows ‘whose transparent 
shells might expose so much’ (‘Song of the Open Road,’ Section 
3). The sounds of men shovelling snow create ‘new recollections 
of rural experiences which every man manages to have in a 
measure.’ * (How far the ironic relative clause here is from Whit- 
man’s [full-blooded assertions of his sense of nature!) 

‘An Experiment in Misery’ is a variation, if you will, on the 
theme of ‘I am the man, I suffer’d, I was there ’—exploring the 
sufferings of ‘the wanderers’ and ‘the homeless.’ ‘Lhe * young 
man’ joins ‘the flowing life of the great street’; the flophouse in 
which the young man and his transient ‘camerado’ sleep might 
well be called a ‘City Dead-House’ (though the subject of the 
poem, of course, is quite different), and in it a dreaming man is 
‘ vision-pierced,’ and some of the men ‘ parading in unconcerned 
nakedness . . . took splendid poses, standing massively like chiefs.’ ® 

In general, one can say that the scenery of Crane's city is not 
too different from that of Whitman’s ‘Mannahatta’; though the 
slums have come in, and there is an elevated train in the picture, 
the really ‘ big change’ has not yet taken place. ‘Thus, in Maggie, 
Jimmie’s job as ‘ truck-driver,’ in which the language of a ‘sun 
chariot’ and ‘god driver’ is used by Crane with somewhat heavy- 
handed irony, reminds us of Walt’s fondness for stage, "bus and 
trolley drivers; ferryboats and fire-engines are there also (Chapter 
IV); and so forth. What one critic of George’s Mother called 
Crane’s ‘ red and yellow paint’ ® had a predecessor, if not necessarily 
a model, in the lines from ‘ Crossing Brooklyn Ferry ’: 


On the neighboring shore the fires from the foundry chimneys burning 
high and glaringly into the night, 
Casting their flicker of black contrasted with wild red and yellow light 
over the tops of houses, and down into the clefts of streets. 
(Section 3) 


Compare: 


She went into the blackness of the final block. The shutters of the 
tall buildings were closed like grim lips. The structures seemed to 
have eyes that looked over them, beyond them, at other things. Afar 
off the lights of the avenues glittered as if from an impossible distance. 
Streetcar bells jingled with a sound of merriment. 

At the feet of the tall buildings appeared the deathly black hue of 
the river. Some hidden factory sent up a yellow glare, that lit for a 


* Stallman, op. cil., pp. 19-20, 22, etc. 
28, 32-34. 


5 Ibid., pp. 28, 32-34 
[bid., p. 10. 
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moment the waters lapping oilily against timbers. The varied sounds 
of life, made joyous by distance and seeming unapproachableness, came 
faintly and died away to a silence.’ 


Of course, Crane’s picture is a close-up, with the black river (towards 
which Maggie is moving to find a watery grave) in the background; 
in Whitman, the perspective is reversed. But if, as Leslie A. Fiedler 
has exaggeratedly insisted, Whitman ‘at his best . . . is a singer of 
urban life, like Baudelaire,’ surely Crane in prose was likewise 
‘dedicated to redeeming for the imagination . . . the life of cities.’ § 
Finally, I find a certain analogy between the fact that Maggie 
was originally published with the pseudonym of * Johnston Smith,’ 
the commonest names Crane could find,® and the anonymous publi- 
cation of the 1855 Leaves of Grass, in which the poet’s ‘I’ is at 
times the voice of Everyman, or at least of the American masses. 


3 

So far, then, I have simply been pointing out more or less char- 
acteristic and significant analogies, and at no single point would I 
argue that Whitman is necessarily, or even probably, the immediate 
source of what Crane has written; these may all be, indeed, ‘ analog- 
ous responses to certain comparable aspects of their cultural situa- 
tions and personal endowments,’ and I should want to give Crane 
full credit for his seeing eye and vivid imagination. But the example 
with which we shall conclude is less easy to account for in this 
way, namely, the scene in Chapter XIV of Maggie, which begins, 
‘In a hilarious hall where there were twenty-eight tables and twenty- 
eight women and a crowd of smoking men.’ 

‘Why twenty-eight?’ I found myself asking. It might be any 
number, I suppose, but this particular number is used and empha- 
sized by repetition in a way which brought to mind Section 11 of 
‘Song of Myself,’ beginning: 

‘Twenty-eight young men bathe by the shore, 
Twenty-eight young men and all so friendly; 
Twenty-eight years of womanly life and all so lonesome. 


There is no need to join in the cabalistic game of seeking some 
esoteric meanings in the number of 28—not the days in February, 
or in a woman’s menstrual cycle, nor even the extraordinary fact 
that 28 happened to be Crane’s age when he died! Indeed, I should 


*Tbid., p. 98, end of Chapter XVII. 

SLeslie A. Fiedler, ‘Images of Walt Whitman,’ in Milton Hindus, editor, 
Leaves of Grass: One Hundred Years After (Stanford, 1955), p. 66. 

* A point Crane made sure the reader would not miss by inserting the following 
incident in Jimmie’s education (opening of Chapter IV): ‘He clad his soul 
in armour by means of happening hilariously in at a mission church where a 
man composed his sermons of “ you's.” Once a philosopher asked this man why 
he did not say “ we” instead of “ you.” The man replied, “ What? ”—* Johnston 


Smith ” spoke for “ we,” not for “ you.”’ 
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have dismissed the whole thing as a mere coincidence, if I did not 
think I saw a profound analogy between the two situations, which 
goes to the core of Maggie’s tragedy and would thus make an 
allusion to Whitman here, if present, symbolically meaningful. 

The key word, of course, is ‘lonesome.’ In both cases, you have 
a lonesome woman, though in Whitman’s little vignette the woman 
joins the young man in spirit as a ‘ twenty-ninth bather,’ and her 
ghostly ‘unseen hand’ caresses them. Furthermore, the setting is 
natural (though the woman ‘owns the fine house by the rise of 
the bank’ to which her body is confined) , and not a social * music 
hall.’ Still, this is the crucial scene in Maggie’s pathetic little drama, 
and I can well imagine that Crane painted in the Whitman allusion 
in order to emphasize her ‘spiritual’ isolation in that setting. 

The development of Maggie’s relationship with Pete can be 
traced through three scenes in music halls. In Chapter VII, they 
are having their first date out, and Maggie is entranced by every- 
thing she sees and hears: ‘Say, Pete, . . . dis is great.’ By Chapter 
XII, Maggie has left home and ‘ gone teh d’devil’; and Jimmie has 
attacked Pete in order to avenge her honor. We are introduced into 
the same general sort of setting, but this time ‘ Maggie was pale. 
From her eyes had been plucked all look of self-reliance.’ She 
has been completely won by the ‘lordly’ Peter, body and soul, 
and he is already beginning to be bored: ‘his condescension was 
a marvel,’ and when ‘ Maggie told Pete long confidential tales of 
her former home life,’ he ‘ responded in accents of philanthropy.’ 
His male vanity is still pleased with the fact that she is ‘a bloomin’ 
good looker’; but as they leave she recoils at the sight of two 
‘painted’ women, who foreshadow what her future lot must be 
if Pete should desert her. 

The first hall, we are told, was ‘great’ and ‘ green-hued’; and 
the second was ‘ of irregular shape.’ The third, in which Maggie's 
tragic fate is sealed, is ‘ hilarious’ (Chapter XIV) —and it ?s possible 
that a relatively high number of tables was introduced, the number 
taken at random, merely in order to convey an impression of size 
and opulence. But the irony of the situation (like that of Whit- 
man’s little scene) is that in the center of the hilarity (in Whitman: 
overlooking the scene) sits a helpless and lonesome person, involved 
yet ignored. As if to make sure that readers who miss the (possible) 
Whitman allusion will still get the point, Crane inserts in the 
second paragraph: ‘A woman was singing and smiling upon the 
stage, but no one took notice of her.’ Then, as Pete and Nellie 
(that ‘woman of brilliance and audacity’) play their cruel little 
game, Maggie gradually freezes up. At first her mind at least is 
active, as the reader joins her in appraising the situation; then, as 
Nellie and Pete continue to ignore her, her silence grows: ‘ Maggie 
was dazed . . . Maggie made no reply. She was watching the 
doors. ... The girl was still staring at the doors.” And when finally 
she gets up to go ‘home,’ her features have come to be marked 
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by ‘a sardonic grin, as if some one had sketched with cruel forefinger 
indelible lines about her mouth’ (Chapter XV). This is another 
excellent illustration, then, of Hoffman’s contrast between Whit- 
man’s ‘free will,’ so well illustrated by his lonesome woman’s very 
active, outgoing spirit; and Crane’s determinism, illustrated by 
Maggie’s helpless passivity, which leads to her suicide. (She doesn't 
even try to scratch Nellie’s eyes out!) 

The analogy between the two situations is not so close, of course, 
that it would have suggested itself readily without the allusion 
to the number twenty-eight; and even with the number, it does 
not seem to have been noticed by reader-critics. Am I, then, making 
too much of a mere coincidence? Is there another possible reason 
for the number? Or perhaps no reason whatsoever? 

In any case, some indications that Crane might have known his 
Whitman rather well seem to be found in his prose, as well as in 
his poetry, thus adding strength to Hoffman’s point that ‘Crane 
does not change his convictions about man’s place in the universe 
when he writes in prose’ 1°—nor, one should add, does he shut the 
valves of what was poetic in his imagination. Marcus Cunliffe 
has shown convincingly how much of the detail of Maggie ‘ shows 
the effect of the general American moral-religious climate,’ and 
more specifically such sub-literary writings as ‘the religious tract 
and the philanthropic survey’; and he has speculated that Crane 
might have been attempting to achieve something like their com- 
monplace ‘ romantic’ and melodramatic results—‘ without the choir- 
elfects.’11_ But I suspect that for some of his inspiration—and 
especially for that otherwise puzzling number twenty-eight—he went 
to the works of that master ‘romantic’ of American city life, Walt 
Whitman. 

SHOLOM J. KAHN 

The Hebrew University, Israel 


THE GOLIAD MASSACRE IN ‘SONG OF MYSELF’ 


N Richard Chase’s valuable Walt Whitman Reconsidered (New 
York, 1955), p. 85, there is a trifling yet curious error which 
deserves to be set right. Professor Chase says a passage in ‘ Song of 
Myself’ is ‘about the Alamo.’ But there is no such passage in Whit- 
man’s poem. What Professor Chase is referring to is Section 34, 
in which the poet says he tells not ‘ the fall of Alamo.” Whitman's 
reference is to an obscure historical episode of the Texas fight for 
independence, the Goliad Massacre of Colonel Fannin’s men on 
27 March 1836. It is not characteristic of Whitman’s poetical 
method, which always celebrates the leaves of grass in preference 


Op. cit., p. 220. 


‘t Marcus Cunliffe, ‘Stephen Crane and the American Background of Maggie,’ 
American Quarterly, VIL (Spring 1955), 31-44 (quotes from pp. 42-44). 
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to the more showy flowers, to pick out the less well-known event 
rather than the better known one? His intention here has been 
missed because everyone has heard of Alamo but few of Goliad. 
I should add that 1 am indebted to Malcolm Cowley who, in a 
conversation with me, cleared up this mysterious allusion. 


Brandeis University 


WHITMAN: 
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Wake: A Study of Literary Allusions in 
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$400 FOR THE BROOKLYN FREEMAN? The hitherto un- 
known note above (Feinberg Collection) , for $400 which Whitman 
borrowed on 6 December 1848 from Samuel E. Johnson, may well 
have been to pay for Whitman’s interest in the Brooklyn Freeman. 
This Free-Soil newspaper, with Whitman as editor, began publi- 
cation on 9 September 1848; but the next day its plant was destroyed 


by fire. Gay Wilson Allen (Solitary Singer, p. 102; see also Whitman 
Exhibition Catalogue, 1955, Item No. 2) says that the paper had 
the backing of Judge Samuel V. Johnson—is ‘ V’ an error for ‘ E "?- 
who apparently did not wish to carry a larger burden. Thus if the 
loan is from Judge Johnson, it was most likely to keep the Freeman 
afloat with money from Whitman himself, who edited the paper 
until 11 September 1849. On the face of the note Whitman wrote, 
‘ paid and cancelled ’; and on the back, ‘ $400 Note to S. E. Johnson 
paid and cancelled..—WiILLIAM WuitE, Wayne State University. 


This issue of the Walt Whitman Review has been set up and 
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